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W. Z. HUTCHINSON, SEC. 
(Continued from page 599,) 


Selling Honey. 


At the first evening session Mr. Moyer, a grocery mer- 
chant of Toronto, gave a short history of his experience in 
building up a tradein honey. He had found it necessary to 
do a great deal of educational work in getting people to buy 
honey. It was necessary to talk to people and call their at- 
tention to the honey. If poor people could not afford to buy 
butter, they were advised to get honey. Customers fear adul- 
teration. The fact that extracted huney is cheaper than 
comb honey leads people to think it must be adulterated. 
During the last year he had retailed four or five tons of honey. 


A. E. Hoshal—I have sent a great dealof honey to this 
market, and found that it must be first-class. There is no use 
in trying to palm off second grades. Better send that some- 
where else—down to Quebec, or some other place. 


Allen Pringle—I must protest against the use of the words 
“palming off” in speaking of disposing of second-grade 
honey. Buckwheat honey is good, pure honey, and we ought 
not to call it ‘* poor stuff.” Don’t say we ** palm it off.” 


Mr. Hoshal—It is often gathered late, and is not then 
thoroughly ripened. It may then be “ poor stuff.” 

J. K. Darling—Buckwheat is all sealed over and is thick. 
It can scarcely be thrown out with the extractor. 

Wm. Couse—The one great thing necessary in selling 
honey is cleanliness. Mr. Moyer keeps his place exceedingly 
clean and neat, and it isa great aid to him in builing up his 
trade. 

John McArthur—I have sold a ton of buckwheat honey in 
Toronto. At our exhibitions we show too much liquid honey 
and not enough in the candied state. 


8. T. Pettit—I agree with Mr. McArthur, that we should 
show honey in the granulated state. 


Mr. Hoshal—All packages for extracted honey should be 
sealers. If they are not sealed, aid a customer picks upa 
package and tips it up, as is usually the case, a small quantity 
of honey runs out under the cover, aud then down the side of 
the jar. The flies soon attack it, and the result is a mussy 
affair. It is no wonder that many grocers are disgusted with 
honey. I use a three-pound pail that seals. The pail and all 
Weighs three pounds. The customer pays for the pail by pay- 
‘ng SO much @ pound for it, the same as he pays for the honey. 
Such a package costs five cents. The tin should be bright, 
and the labels of such a color that they harmonize with the 
Un. Bronze and red harmonize with the bright tin. 

J. T. Calvert—A new package for honey has lately come 


ee notice. Itis made primarily for butter or lard, and a 
rubber band is used to make it tight. 
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The Delayed Report of Last Vear. 


Mr. Benton having come in, he was asked to explain why 
he had failed to send in the whole of his report of last year’s 
proceedings. 

Frank Benton—The report has been ready for months, 
and if it has not been published itis the fault of Mr. York. 
He has 75 pages now on hand, and neither publishes it nor 
will he return it, although I sent him stamps to pay the post- 
age on its return. 

G. W. York—It is true that he sent in 85 pages, but 75 
pages of it was all one essay—Mr. Benton’s—and it was so 
long that it would have taken up nearly one whole number 
of the Bee Journal. Another thing, it was never read at the 
last convention. He did send stamps for its return, but I sent 
them back. I told him that when he sent in the whole of the 
report I was ready to goon with its publication, but until I 
had it all in hand so that I could see how it was coming out, 
and plan accordingly, I should publish no more. Only a pub- 
lisher knows how aggravating it bad been to wait, and walt, 
each week, for ‘‘ copy,” and not know whether it was coming 
or not; to hold back other matter to leave room for the re- 
port, and then not have it come, and at the last moment have 
to pnt in something else that may not be what would have 
been selected if time could have been had for its selection. 
When Mr. Benton sends in the whole report, I am ready to go 
on with its publication. 

Dr. Mason—If the whole report is sent in when Mr. Ben- 
ton should send it, then if Mr. York does not publish it, he is 
to blame. 

Mr. Benton—Mr. York says the essay was not read at St. 


| Joseph. I said at the beginning that it was not all read, as it 


was too lengthy to read. I did not send in any more because 
I could not be assured thatit would not be changed and 
altered as the other matter had been treated. When 1 make 
out a report I do not want one word changed. As I have to 
sign the report as Secretary, I think that I have this right. 

Mr. York—I have made no changes except to correct 
errors, and that I will do every time, when I see them, I don’t 
care who has made them. I will not knowingly publish errors. 

J. T. Calvert—I don’t see how Mr. York can publish a re- 
port unless he has it to publish. 

Dr. Mason—Mr. Benton was employed by this Association 
to get out a report, and paid $25 for doing this work. It is 
his business to get out the report and turn it over to the man 
appointed to print it. He would then have cleared his skirts. 
Then if Mr. York did not do his duty weshould sit down on 
him. Perhaps they are both to blame, but just now it looks as 
though Mr. Benton needed to be sat down on the hardest; but 
there is no use of taking valuable time in discussing this mat- 
ter, and I move that a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to investigate the matter and report. Supported by J. 
T. Calvert. The following committee was then appointed: 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Ira Barber and J. T. Calvert. 

The convertion then adjourned until Y¥ a.m. the next day. 


SECOND DAY—TuuRspAy MORNING SESSION. 
The following members paid their annual dues: 


Allen Pringle, Selby, Ont. 

W. L. Coggshall, West Groton, N. Y. 
W. C. Wells, Philipston, Ont. 

. B. Hall, Woodstock, Ont. 

H. J. Beam, Black Greek, Ont. 

E. H. Stewart, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 
E. A. Stratton, Horseheads, N. Y. 
H. E. Bliss, West Winfield, N. Y. 
Frank McNay, Mauston, Wis. 

W. J. Brown, Chard, Ont. 

George W. York, Chicago, Ills. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 

Geo. J. Spitler, Mosiertown, Pa. 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont. 

S. T. Pettit, Belmont, Ont. 

W. A. Chrysler, Chatham, Ont. 

R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont. 
Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph Benton, Washington, D. C. 
J.C. Lillibridge, Port Allegany, Pa. 
R. McKnight, Owen Sound, Ont. 

R. A. Marrison, Inverary, Ont. 

F. A. Gemmill, Stratford, Ont. 

E. E. Slingerland, Troy, Pa. 

L A. Aspinwall, Jackson, Mich. 

Ira Barber, DeKalb Junction, N. Y. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Toledo, Ohio. 

L. D. Stilson, York, Nebr. 

E. Dickinson, Jr., North Glanford, Ont 
J. W. Sparling, Bowmanville, Ont. 
D. H. Coggshall, West Groton, N. Y. 
Wm. Couse, Streetsville, Ont. 

D. B. Lovett, Crestline, Ohio. 


LADY MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mrs. Martin Emigh, Holbrook, Ont. 

Mrs. H. J. Beam, Black Creek, Ont. 

Mrs. E. H. Stewart, Niagara Falls South, Ont. 
Mrs. Adam Garner, Niagara Falls South, Ont. 
Mrs. J. K. Darling, Almonte, Ont. 

Mrs. J. G. Sized, Scarboro Junction, Ont. 
Mrs. H. E. Bliss, West Winfield, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. J. Brown, Chard, Ont. 

Miss Constance Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Miss Carrie Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Mrs. Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont. 

Mrs. M. Rickard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. P. Byer, Markham, Ont. 

Mrs. Anna L. Cowan, Dayton, Ohio. 


LIFE MEMBERS PRESENT. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 


HONORARY MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont. 


Next came an essay by Mr. B. Taylor, of Forestville, 
Minn., entitled, 


The Surest and Best Way of Producing a 
Crop of Comb Honey. 


There have been poor honey crops here (southern Minne- 
sota) for five seasons in succession. Six years ago we had the 
greatest crop on record, and for 25 years previous a good 
crop was about as certain as the seasons, provided proper in- 
dustry and skill were used. Then there came a change. Min- 
nesota had in all the years previous to 1889, been regularly 
blessed with abundance of rainfall in the growing season, and 
generally, with much snow in winter, farm crops of all kinds 
flourished ; wild flowering plants struggled for room in every 
waste place, and the flowers were reeking with nectar. But 
for the last five seasons there has been a great lack of rain- 
fallin the summer and fall months, vegetable growth was 
checked, and farm crops became less certain. The carpet of 
green that clothed our landscape in the fall months was turned 
to brown, often in the early months of summer. The white 
clover that lined our roadsides and pastures with silvery 
whiteness began to disappear more and more with each re- 
turning season; trees began to be scrimped in growth of leaf 
and blossom, until in the fall of 1894 stately oaks and other 
trees withered and died for lack of moisture. The honey 
crops began to wane, and the bees wintered with less certainty 
each year. Skillful apiarists that were able to still secure 
some surplus began to be the ones that had the ‘‘ worst Juck ” 
in wintering the colonies, and the less skillful, who got-no 
honey, became the most successful. 

But now old-time conditions seem to be returning ; good 
rains continue to come in regular order, the brown earth is 
being again clothed with a carpet of green and gold, and the 
colonies of bees are increasing in weightin a way that prom- 








ises better times for 1896, for the apiarist, for the 
now rear brood until late in the fall, and the hives 
stocked with young bees at cellaring-time that will not die of 
old age before young bees can be reared next spring to take 
their places ; and the hives will also be well stocked with 
natural stores, so we need not be doctoring the colonies with 
artificial feed. I begin to fear that whenever we have tot 
gin doctoring our colonies for any reason, trouble js; 
away. 

The outlook is, then, hopeful, and I have resolved to pro- 
duce a big crop of comb honey in 1896, if life and health per- 
mit, and the present hopeful condition continues. If [| eyo. 
ceed I will have to have my colonies strong in bees when white 
and Alsike clover blooms again, about June 1 next year, ana 
I shall begin at once to utilize present opportunity to be sy, 
to have the bees as I have already indicated. 


I am quite certain I can winter with certainty in almost 
any kind of hive, provided it is filled with a larye colony of 
young bees, and plenty of natural sealed stores at the com. 
mencement of winter, and I give intelligent care as to winter 
quarters; this I will give by putting my colonies into a dry, 
dark, well-ventilated cellar, and keeping them at a temper. 
ture as near 40° as possible. Each colony will be covereg 
either with soft felt, sheeting paper, or a quilt of two or more 
thicknesses of burlap or cotton sheeting, and these fastened 
down tightly to the top of the hive (the cover being removed) 
so as to retain the natural heat of the bees, for I am now eo». 
vinced, by repeated experiments, that the colonies should be 
covered warmly, even in the cellar. I will let the bottom. 
boards of the hives remain, but will have a wide entrance 
(the entire width of hive), both in front and rear, left open. 

The bees will be put into winter quarters when real winter 
has apparently come. 

I have some second swarms that came late; these will be 
at once supplied with heavy combs of natural stores, which | 
have in stock, regardless of the flowers yielding fall honey, 
for I want these young colonies to be stimulated to rear all 
the brood possible, and this they will not do if stinted for 
stores; the second swarms will make my best colonies for next 
year. 

This fall I will give strong colonies all the supers of sec. 
tions filled with full sheets of moderately heavy foundation; 
they will partly or wholly draw it out, and if any brood-chan- 
bers should be light if stores when these cases are removed, | 
will give them heavy combs of honey to make them rich in 
winter stores and spring food for rearing early the army of 
workers that are to gather a great crop of clover and bass 
wood honey next year. 

The sections of honey stored this fall will be extracted, 
and then set out some fair afternoon so the bees may clean 
them of every particle of honey. During the winter and 
spring the combs will be leveled to uniform thickness ona 
comb-leveler, and then returned to the section-cases with one 
of my slotted handy separators between each two combs, and 
then set in a proper place until 10 days before clover blooms 
next year, when I will put one case on each strong colony 
previous to swarming; in the cases the bees will have no 
combs to build, and they will fill them as speedily as a setol 
extracting-combs ; the sections will have the comb built solid 
to them on all parts, the honey will be very white, and the 
combs the smoothest you ever saw. If I do not have enough 
drawn combs to hold my crop, I will use full sheets of founda- 
tion in sections to supply the deficiency, putting the sections 
with foundation in the center of the super, and drawn combs 
on the outside. 

Next spring, as soon as there is a fair prospect that hard 
winter weather is passed, I will move my colonies to the sum 
mer stands. Each will be examined on the first fair day after 
they have had a good flight, to ascertain the amount of bees 
and stores, and to know they have a queen. The colonies will 
be in my handy hives of 10 frames of 100 inches each of 
worker comb, or 1,000 inches of straight worker com) p¢ 
hive, and with not two square inches of drone-comb in aty 
hive. They will be supplied with combs of honey if lacking 
stores, united with others if queenless, and then ¢ vered 
warmly, and then leftin quiet, unless something should ca 
attention to some particular hive, when special attention Wl! 
be given it. , 

After some of the colonies have become strong in bées,! 
will put an extra hive, filled with worker comb, wnder them: 
this doubling of hives will be done for experiment. to ascer 


bees Wil] 
will be 


yP- 


10t far 


)@ Sure 


. 


tain if this enlarging of brood room will give better results ia 
comb honey than single hives; but the most of my coloule 
will be in single hives, and near the time white clover Diooms 


as has been mentioned, all strong colonies will be given § 
super of prepared sections, the section room increased ®§ 
needed, by putting other cases under the partly-filled one 
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and swarming prevented, if plenty of storing room will do it, 
put no other means will be tried to prevent swarming. 

When acolony swarms they will be hivedin one of my 
small handy lives, on eight empty frames, with starters in 
them; only the two outside frames will be filled with dummies. 
This will reduce the hive to 8V0 inches of comb space. I will 
hive on the starters only, provided I do not care to increase 
my colonies; for I know Ican get more comb honey by hiving 
in an empty brood-chamber, but if I should conclude I wanted 
to increase my colonies, I will fill the frames with full sheets 
of worker foundation on horizontal wires, so the foundation 
cannot stretch at the top and make drone-comb of it; for, 
with me, a large cell, however made, is sure to be filled with 
male brood, if any, and I cannot afford to rear drones in my 
smal! hives (they are equally unprofitable in large hives); but 
whether I use empty frames, or frames of foundation, the 
hive will be contracted to 800 inches of comb space. 

The new hive will be set where the parent colony stood, 
the supers will be removed to it, the old colony placed on the 
vacant end of the double stand, with its entrance turned in 
the opposite direction, and the new swarm hived in the new 





Mr. B. Taylor, Forestville, Minn. 


hive, which will then be given all the cases of prepared sec- 
tions they can fill until the end of the basswood honey season, 
near the end of July, when all the cases of sections will be 
removed to the iron honey-house, where the cases will be set 
on end with one inch of space between them, so the air can be 
circulated through them freely. Here they will remain some 
60 days ata high temperature and plenty of circulating air, 
and the honey even in the uncapped cells will become so thick 
as not to leak, even if left lying on its side. 

If I conclude to increase my colonies, the parent hive will 
be removed to a new stand the sixth or seventh day from 
swarming; this will reinforce the new colony, and increase 
the yield of surplus honey. 

After the honey is properly cured it will all be crated in 
one grade only, and be of such quality as to stand No. 1 in 
any market. The crates will be made of light, clean, smooth 
wood and paper, and will not leak, and they will beso light 
that an empty 18-section crate will weigh but 24 pounds. 

[ have shipped honey prepared as above in 200-pound 
lots TOO miles, and with three railroad transfers, without 
breaking a single comb; but the big crop I am going to pro- 
duce in L8Y6, I will sell by my own personal exertion, in my 
own local market, if possible. Past experience in this field 
has been such as to make anything in that line seem possible, 
for I have made peddling nice comb honey pay when every 
store was crammed with it, and no seeming market at any 
price, I expect to have totake a low price for honey in the 
hear future, at least whether the crop is large or small, but 
I am going to deal directly with consumers, and give them the 
benefit of low prices. The sharks and speculators have cap- 
tured all the public markets, have destroyed competition, and 
inaugurated a system of telling the producers of food what 
they will pay for things, and the consumers what they must 
five for them. Brother bee-keepers, let us, where possible, 
sell our goods in our home markets, direct to consumers. 
B. TAYLOR. 





Mr. Taylor’s essay was then discussed as follows: 

Ira Barber—I should not believe that bees would be com- 
fortable at 40°. 

Mr. Pettit—I think that temperature is all right. The 
only thing in his method of wintering that I would change is 
that I would raise the back end of the hive about three inches. 
The temperature inside the hive is above 40°. I have experi- 
mented much with different temperatures, and I believe that 
40° is about right. 


Ira Barber—Is your cellar dry or damp? That has much 
to do with it. 

Mr. Pettitt—Until last year it wasdamp. The air was 
saturated with moisture. I can winter bees just as success- 
fully in a wet atmosphere as ina dry one. When the air goes 
into the hive itis warmed. 

Mr. Barber—With me the bees stop breeding early. No 
honey is gathered after July. Those old bees winter just as 
wellasany. Bees that don’t work don’t lose their vitality. 
Practically, they are young bees. 

R. A. Marrison—I don’t consider that moisture has any 
bearing on the wintering of bees, if the temperature is right. 
If the bees are well protected, and the temperature about 45° 
to 50°, it doesn’t matter about the moisture. 

Dr. Mason—It does make a difference with me, whether 
the airisdry. My cellar is dry, and the temperature runs 
from 45° to 50°, and the bees are often hanging on the out- 
side of the hive. But they are contented and quiet. Others 
say they want moisture; I don’t. Somedon’t want the bees 
to breed early in the ceilar. I do. 

J. B. Hall—The bees that drop down on the damp cellar- 
bottom will mold. Put sawdust on the cellar-bottom, and the 
bees that drop down will dry up instead of molding. We leave 
the tops sealed down, but give plenty of ventilation to the 
hive. 

G. M. Doolittle—First of all, to produce a crop of honey 
we need the man—one that will leave no stone unturned to 
produce acrop of honey. He must understand the proper 
kinks for bringing his bees up good and strong at the proper 
time. 

Mr. Hall—First, we must have the flowers, then the man, 
the bees, and last a hive. 

Mr. Pringle—First the flowers, then the bees. 
may store a good crop of honey in a tree. 

Mr. Doolittle—I once kept a section of honey three years, 
and it improved as the time went by. Honey must be kept 
dry and warm. 

Mr. Barber—It is all right to keep honey dry and warm, 
but there is the trouble from the bee-moth’s larve. [puta 
good, lively spider into each super, as I store them away, and 
it will take good care of all the moths. 

R. McKnight—If honey is put into tight, well-made cases 
it will keep even in a damp atmosphere. 

Dr. Mason— We have kept honey since the year before the 
World’s Fair, and kept it nicely. It was kept in a closet off 
the sitting-room. 

Mr. McKnight—I object to the word ‘*‘ sweat” as applied 
to comb honey. It does not sweat. It is the attraction and 
condensation of water from the atmosphere. 

(Continued on page 629.) 


The bees 


LAAABAAAAAABBAAABAAAAAAABAAAAAABAAAAAABAABAAAS 


Liberal Book Premiums are offered on page 
627, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal. It iea fine chance to get a complete apicultural library. 
Think of it—3O cents’ worth of books given to the one send- 
ing a new subscriber! Remember, please, that only present 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making it 
an object for the old subscribers to push for new readers 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre- 
ium offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin now to 
work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 

—~-- 

ABC of Bee-Culture.— The new (1895) edition 
of this stundard bee-book is now out, and a good stock of 
them is on hand, at the Bee Journa! office, ready for prompt 
delivery. It contains over 400 pages, fully illustrated, and 
strongly bound in cloth. 
haustively treated. 


Every subject on bee-keeping is ex- 
As over 50,O0G0 copies of this great work 
have been sold, it needs no extended description here. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25, or clubbed with the Bee Journal one year 
both for only 52.00. 
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Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Packing Bees in a Shed for Winter. 
BY ©. E. MEAD. 

I started to give the way I winter bees in a two-story 
brood-chamber, with four division-boards (see page 488), but 
I did not tell why I put the 44-inch board over the 74 space 
before packing the spaces between the sides of the hive and 
division-boards. Well, I do not want to get any chaff in the 
74-inch center space where 1 am going to put the frames of 


bees and honey. I use this boardin packing the lower story 
as well as the second. 


Second, I have never found anything that would keep 
division-boards exactly where wanted, with as little trouble 
as one screw and two nails to each board, as I described. If 
the hive-covers project at least two inches over the sides and 
ends of the hives, and havea drip cleat nailed on the under 
side at the ends and sides, no snow or rain will get in; and if 
raised 44 inch, the packing will be as dry, as the cover is 
water-proof, and if a little snow does blowin, it will all dry 
out before it will melt to dampen the packing. 

Correction: Read, Iam as sure of wintering these small 
nuclei as I am the strong colonies under them. Why? They 
have only a 2x%.inch entrance through a wood tube, and are 
as warm as the big colony below, and make as big colonies by 
June l. 

To pack eight hivesof beesina shed: Lay three 16x1 
foot boards on six solid level 2x4’s edgewise, and nail. Have 
this run north and south, if possible. On the west side toe-nail 
three 2x4’s 3 feet high, and nail three 16x1 foot boards. Toe- 
natl three 2x+’s, and 4 feet long, 22¢ feet from the west side, 
one at each end, and one in the center. Nail a 1x4 inch to 
the tops of the east and west 2x4 inch. Fora roof use four 
16 feet by 1 foot by 1 inch; water-tight boards will do. The 
first will project over the west side 3 inches. Put on the 
others with 2\¢-inch lap over the lower board; nail up the 
ends of the shed. 

You now have a shed, inside measure, 15 feet and 10 
inches long, by 2 feet and 6 inches wide. Gradually move the 
hives around to the east side of this shed, the entrance facing 
the east, and in front of the exact position they are to be in 
the shed. Do this in September. Now is a good time to get 
them where you want them. Do not move them over 3 feet 
per day, less if they are near together now. 


Make a bridge wide enough to go over the bottom-board, 
and 3}¢ inches high by 5 inches wide. Cover the bottom of 
the shed with old paper, the thicker the better. Now place 
each hive just 2 feet and 2 inches from the front of the hive 
to the back of the shed—space them equidistant, and raise the 
back of the hive, if the frames are endwise with the entrance ; 
if not, set level. Put the bridges against the hives, and toe- 
nail the front ends. (A bridge for a 10-frame Langstroth is 
one board 1 foot and 64% by 3 inches; and two boards 5x3 
inches. Nail the 5x3 under and even with the ends of the 
1 foot and 644 by 5 inches, the 5 inches with the 5 inches.) 


Now nail the first 16-foot board on in front, and resting 
on top of the eight bridged entrances of the hives. Fit in 
pieces between the bridges. Pack between, behind, and in 
front of each hive, even with the top of the board. Nail on 
another 16-foot board, packing as before. Now nail the 
third, and pack at least one foot above the tops of the hives. 

N. B.—Bees winter better in a 2-story hive—heavy combs 
in the top hive, light ones below. Nail on a board to cover 
the open space at the top. Have plenty of honey, and do not 
unpack until you want to put on the surplus fixtures, or until 
they begin to swarm. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 23. 


~ty 
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Why Do Bees Swarm ? 


BY ELIAS FOX. 


Kingbirds. 





As explained by Mr. Morrow, page 503, 1 am compelled 
to say with Dr. Miller, ‘‘ I don’t know,” and I think Mr. Mor- 
row would be just as near the solution had he, too, said ‘‘I 
don’t know.” The only portion of the solution that to me 
seems to be a fact, is this: Those that love the old queen 
must take her and leave. I saw something once several years 
ago that would look as if there might be something in this. 


I always have my queens’ wings clipped, and conse- 


quently I am, as a rule, present when a swarm issues, and this 

particular time a first swarm issued between 5 and 6 o’¢locy 
p.m., but no queen came, and of course the swarm returned 
But before they were all in the hive, they swarmed again with 
the same result, and they returned the second time ; but ip, 
very few moments they again swarmed out, and they were all 
out of the hive with the exception of an occasional bee or two, 
when two bees appeared on the alighting-board -pulling the 
queen with them, and off onthe ground. One had hold of g 
wing and the other a leg. She was caged, and the swarm 
hived, and everything seemed perfectly satisfactory. This js 
the only case of the kind I ever saw. 

Sometimes I find the queer out about as soon as the bees 
get fairly started ; at other times, when about half out, ang 
at other times she fails to appear at all, and on removing the 
cover from the upper story, I find her, apparently greatly ey. 
cited, and ready to come out at once. This looks as if she was 
as anxious to leave the old hive as the bees. If she was not, 
after the bees are nearly all out, under the excitement that js 
always apparent at this time, what is to hinder her from de. 
stroying at least a portion of the unhatched queens, if she felt 
so disposed ? It seems to we it would be very poor reasoning 
to think the bees should put forth so much effort to rear go 
many bees, and especially to stop to rear young queens before 
they could increase the supply of bees when the basswood 
boney would be harvested before the young queens would be- 
gin to lay. 

Experience teaches me that bees swarm more for the want 
of room than from all other causes put together, and they 
don’t always make this eight-day preparation, either, for | 
have bad them swarm many a time without a sign of a queen- 
cell started ; yet I find an occasional swarm that shows no 
disposition to swarm—they will fill every available corner in 
the hive, and unless given more room, they will spread them- 
selves over the front of the hive and ground, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ We have our house full, and are contented.” Just why 
we have all of these different conditions, I think the best of 
us can say, ** I don’t know.” 

I can corroborate the statement of Mr. Nash, on page 


them catch hundreds of them, andit is always the incoming 

bees loaded with honey. I never saw the disgorging, but 

from his statement, and the fact of their not catching the out- 

going bees, it would look as if they caught them for the honey 

ajone. Hillsboro, Wis. 
sé 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


Dry BARRELS FOR HONEY.—It’s worth while to repeat 
the injunction of Chas. Dadant, on page 581, to keep barrels 
for honey in a dry place. It seems so natura] to think they 
must be kept in the cellar, and to think that a dry barrel wil 
leak. Once I put some hot syrup into a tub. Next morning 
I found it all over the floor. The tub had been soaked with 
water, and hot syrup had such an affinity forthe water that it 
drew it out, shrinking the wood so it would not hold the syrup. 
The honey does the same thing if the staves of a barre! are 
wet. i 

PRESERVING ComBs.—If salting down combs, as given bj 
Mr. Golden, on page 582, will properly preserve them, it’s 4 
zood thing to know. There may be times when it is conven- 
ient to protect them thus. Generally, however, it is best t 
let the bees take care of them. Each colony can care for 
three or four times as many combs as it needs for its own use. 
The only time when there need be any trouble is during the 
harvest when working for comb honey, for a colony will not 
work in sections if it has plenty of empty combs; but at that 
time the empty combs are likely to be used for swarms, ora 
few colonies can be run for extracted, each one taking care 0! 
40 combs or more. 

HomE-MApE ComB Founpation.—The replies on page 
595 seem to indicate that, like everything else, the making 0! 
comb foundation is being given over to specialists. Of thos 


who reply, three buy for every one who makes, and some wh 
formerly made now buy. I suppose the same thing holds with 
regard to other things used by bee-keepers. a 


Formerly @& 
man made his own hives and surplus boxes; now not one 
in a hundred makes hives, and not one ina thousa 
sections. It’s better so. Marengo, ! 
LA 
sk 


1 
} 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journ 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to su? 
scribe for it. See offers on page 627. 








504, in regard to kingbirds catching bees, for I have seen , 
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Something About the Old Skep Bee-Keeping. 
BY W. H. MORSE. 


Mr. Abbott invites all having experience with the skep 
(the name of the old straw hive) to speak out. And his re- 
marks imply that the hive may have some good points in it 
after all. Now if I had more than one of these hives I should 
burn them, or otherwise get rid of them. 


Before going farther, I will explain what the skep is, as 
there are thousands that never have seen one. It is made by 
forming a rope of straw without twisting it, one inch in 
diameter, and coiling it so that the coil measures 18 inches 
across, and each coil lying on the top of the other, and laced 
tightly to the one below until the coils reach 12 inches high, 
and then the coil is shortened at every round until it runs out, 
thereby forming a dome. Now such an arrangement, no mat- 
ter how well it is done, has plenty of crevices for ventilation, 
and the bees fix it up to suit themselves, and they make no 
blunders about making it water-proof. Weall know that 
straw is a bad conductor of heat or cold, and propolis is, as far 
as my knowledge goes, non-porous, which gives a warm hive 
in winter, and large, deep combs which are so essential to the 
perfect wintering of any colony, especially jf wintered on the 
summer stands. Now, these are the good points of the old 
straw hive, but now for the bad points. 


First, the bee-keeper is powerless over his colonies. Of 
course, such deep combs are perfect for the production of 
large quantities of brood, and the hive soon becomes densely 
populated, and excessive swarming is the result. I have 
known cases of five swarms in one season from the parent col- 
ony. Then, we see that the combs are 10 inches deep by 18 
in the center of the hive, getting less in size as they near the 
outside, and the only support the combs have are two sticks 
thrust through the hive so as to cross each other, and the bees 
seem to realize the danger of breaking down such combs, for 
they thicken the outer ring of their cells much more than my 
bees do on the Langstroth frame. If wax were more valuable 
than honey, that would be allright. But we keep bees for 
the honey they produce, and with the skep hive the only way 
to protitably obtain it is by sulphuring the bees, and the combs 
generally are in the worst shape to get a fine quality of honey 
from them, even if they contain it, as they have had brood in 
patches all over them, and as a natural result pollen is stored 
wherever breod is being reared; but the sulphur pitis the 
worst of all, and in the hands of a man ignorant of the work- 
ings of the bees, itis awful. I will explain why. 


First, the heaviest colonies were always doomed, which 
meant the best queens of the lot lost forever. Next came the 
ones that had not enough to pull through the winter, which 
meant the young laying queens of the season; and the ones 
generally left were the medium weight ones, which were gen- 
erally the first swarms with the old queen at the head of the 
hive. So we see that the only thing that kept the bee-keepers 
of old from exterminating the honey-bee, was the God-given 
instinct to the bees to supersede the aged or worn-out mother ; 
had it not been for this wonderful provision in their little 
brains, we should have known the honey-bee only from an- 
cient writings. And if the nations of the world watched our 
American bee-literature as closely as theirs is watched in 
America, the skep and sulphur pit would be banished forever, 
and be read of as curiosities by future generations, as any per- 
son that can use a saw and square can beat the skep for a 
hive; but it is essential that every person managing a colony 
of bees in a wooden hive, should have a true knowledge of the 
principles of heat, and apply them to the bees he is managing 
in winter and summer, and then no one will regret having 
discarded the old for the new. Florence, Nebr. 
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_ The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 


are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 10U for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 


———_+ -»—__— 


_ The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘t Foul Brood ; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 


Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 


Sc Sond co 


tS" See * Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 624. 
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Notes @> Comments. 
. CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Ordinance No. 30.—PeE ir ORDAINED BY THE 
BoARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
VILLAGE OF FAIRFAX, AS FOLLOWS: 


SECTION 1. No person or persons shall keep, permit or 
maintain bees inside the corporate limits of the village of 
Fairfax, and it is hereby declared a nuisance to keep or main- 
tain bees inside said corporate limits. 

Sec. 2. Any person keeping or maintaining within the 
corporate limits of this village any nuisance as hereinbefore 
described, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in the sum of 
not less than one dollar ($1.00), nor more than one hundred 
dollars ($100). 


Sec. 3. This ordinance to be in full force after its ap- 
proval. 


Approved this 2nd day of September, 1895. 

F. E. RupDpELL, Chairman. 

ATTEST : G. SEIDEMAN, Clerk. 

And now it is in Missouri where the city government has 
gotten to know ‘*‘ more than the law allows.” I should like to 
get at the ‘‘ Honorable Board of Trustees of the [phabitants 
of the Village of Fairfax,” Missouri, in body assembled, for 
about one hour, more or less. I trust that some of them 
would know some things, at the end of that time, which seem 
to dwell very faintly, if at all, in their craniums at the pres- 
enttime. I think it well that all such ordinances should be 
published, that bee-keepers may know what to expect, and be 
prepared for it. I want to offer this hint to bee-keepers, es- 
pecially in towns and villages. Insist on giving in your bees 
to be taxed the same as any other property. The tax will not 
be much, and then when they confront you with such an or- 
dinance, simply say: 

‘**Gentlemen, my bees are property, and you cannot de- 
clare them a nuisance as a whole any more than you can 
horses and cattle, if kept in the proper way on my own prewmi- 
ses. If you go to fooling with my bees, some of you wil! get 
into trouble. If you will prove that my special bees have com- 
mitted a nuisance, then 1 will move them; butif you do not, 
you would better have a care how you fool with me or them.” 

Itis about time that city aldermen and village trustees 
learn that they are not above the law and the constitutional 
rights of individual citizens. The right of property is older 
than any set of village trustees, and the sooner they are made 
to understand this, the better. They tried the moving-out 
business on me once in St. Joseph, but I read the riot act to 
them, and gave them a short chapter of the law and gospel 
combined, and I have not heard any more of it since, and the 
presumption is I will not, as this was several years ago. 

Mr. Joseph Blivens, of Fairfax, seems to be the party 
against whom the above ordinance is directed. If any of our 
bee-keeping friends, who are near him, can lend him any aid 
in his fight for human liberty, it is to be hoped that they will 
do so.—[If Mr. Blivens is a member of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, he can get plenty of help.—Eprror. } 





Canadian Beedom, 
The Importance of Longevity in Bees. 


It is somewhat surprising that this quality is so seldom 
given any prominence by writers in our bee-journals, when 
upon it, to a very large extent, devolves the interesting ques- 
tion of *‘ profit or loss” in bee-keeping. That it is of such 
vital importance may be denied by some of the *‘ older heads” 
and ** bigger lights” in bee-culture, but no one is bound to co- 
incide with the opinions held by others when such opinions 
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appear to him to be false; but I am glad that I can say, as 
far as my experience goes, that there are few classes of men 
more anxious to adopt progressive ideas and methods of work 
than are bee-keepers. And Ihave no doubt thatif I succeed 
in focusing a little more light on this neglected issue, greater 
and keener minds will push the matter further, and give us 
more knowledge of it. 

Before all our theorizing began, and after itis all settled 
(if it ever will be), the fact remains that the colony of bees 
which gathers the largest surplus during the honey-flow, and 
consumes the smallest amount of this surplus in maintaining 
the hive between or after the honey-flows, is the most profit- 
able one, and therefore the one to breed from; but in order to 
intelligently set about our work of breeding up bees to their 
highest standard of excellence, we must know what qualities 
in the bees stand first in the make-up of a first-class honey- 
gatherer. And now I would tell you a few facts—not ‘* the- 
ories ’—that were presented by acolony in my apiary, and 
first compelled my attention to the great value of longevity in 
bees. 

This colony had only 6 frames of brood (frames 11x12 
inches) at the beginning of the honey-flow, although there 
seemed to be a good average population of workers; and dur- 
ing the honey-flow I noticed that the queen did not seem able 
to increase that amount, sol thought of replacing her with 
one more prolific, but before doing so I noticed that this col- 
ony was storing as much honey as the colonies which had 9 to 
11 frames of brood, so I began to think they must be great 
workers, and I took notice of them early in the morning, only 
to find out that they were not the earliest by many in getting 
off to work, nor did they appear to be doing a ‘‘ rushing” 
trade any timein the day—just working away, steady, with- 
out very much show around the entrance, and this puzzled me 
a little until I began to think if these bees were longer lived 
than the average bees, that would explain their surplus and 
their strength for so small an amountof brood. That queen 
is now 3 years old, has never swarmed, but her colony is almost 
always crawling ahead when others are doing nothing. And 
after paying particular attention to her for the last two sea- 
sons, I can see where their great advantage is. 

If 6 frames of her brood gives a working force equal to 8 
or 9 frames of another queen, then that colony has saved the 
labor, the honey, and the pollen necessary to rear the three 
extra frames of brood, and the Jabor saved the bees is, I think, 
a very important item, for itis well known that the less brood 
bees are rearing, the more slowly are they ageing, other things 
being equal; and this saving tends to still further lengthen 
their time of service as field-workers (the bees that pile the 
honey in). But these three things are not all that is saved. 
Long-lived bees have less brood to keep warm to produce a 
given force of workers, and heat is a very valuable commodity 
in the hives in early spring. Then there are the extra combs 
that may be used for extracting, and a queen-excluder proves 
to be a useless article when the queen cannot under ordinary 
circumstances be induced to leave the bottom story. But these 
two items are only slight advantages—here is one of the great- 
est: The smal] amount of brood for the size of the hive, 
tends to discourage swarming more than any other one thing 
I know of. And, lastly, longer lived bees do not slack off 
brood-rearing soquickly as others, as the working force is 
large in proportion to the brood, and so a smaller honey-flow 
suffices to keep the queen laying to her full capacity; this 
leaves the colony in better condition to begin storing a surplus 
from any little flow that comes along. 

Now let us see what it all amountsto: To produce a 
given maximum force of workers, less honey is needed, and 
less pollen, less labor, less heat; consequently a colony at- 
tains its full strength earlier in the season, and more surely, 
no matter what the weather is like, and is better supplied 
with stores than others shorter lived, and when it is there it 
stays there at less expenditure of bee-force. 


I suppose one is ready to rise now and say, ‘‘ Why, but 
you are almost taking it for granted that long-lived bees are 
not proliffc.”” No, Iam not; itis possible that a queen may 
be prolific, and her bees long lived, too, but Dame Nature has 
a way of squaring accounts that scientists designate as the 
‘law of compensation,” and when left to herself she generally 
takes away something when she adds an advantage to any- 
thing, and it is not her custom to put ‘‘length of days” and 
‘*many children” in the same hand, not even when she is 
dealing with her favored children, ‘‘the bees;” but she occa- 
sionally ** sports” a little, and she seems more ready to sport 
with bees than with many other things, and I am confident 
that we can combine longevity and prolificness with less 
trouble than it took to produce the useless, but beautiful, five 
golden bands; butif we can’t, let’s have longevity first, by 
all means; for there is pretty good evidence that the instinct 
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that primarily induces the bee to leave the hive in quest of 
nectar and pollen, is equally strong in all bees, and unde, 
similar conditions in the hive nearly all bees would bring in 
about the same amount of nectar; and the important factor 
is, what use will they make of it? 


Weston, Ont. Gro. J. VANDEVorp. 








Questions @? Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 





A Word to Inquirers. 


Please don’t send me any postage stamps. When you pay 
your dollar to the American Bee Journal, that gives you the 
right to bother me with all the questions you like, without ep. 
closing any stamps. 

And don’t send a stamp expecting an answer by mail. I’ 
almost ashamed to refer to this so often, but there are stil! 
some who prefer to have answers by mail, and feel that a 
stamp enclosed entitles them tosuch reply. Just think fora 
minute. If one has aright to such reply, then all have, and 
it would take the greater part of my time writing letters for 
which I would receive no compensation. I like to be obliging, 
but I think you will see that would be carrying the thinga 
little too far. Besides, when an answer goes into print, then 
others besides the questioner get the benefit. So when you 
send a question, be sure to say in what paper you want the 
answer printed, and give your name and address (not to be 
printed unless you wish), and I'll gladly answer as well as! 


can. C. C. MILLER. 
a 


Removing Filled Sections—Placing Hives. 


1. Jsit prudent to remove filled sections from among 
partly filled, that have been so for six or seven weeks ? 
2. How far from the ground should the hives be placed? 
H. R. 


ANSWERS.—-1. Yes, after sections are finished it is best t 
get them off the hive, for they will lose their snowy whiteness 
if left on longer. If the bees are still storing, the partly-filled 
sections can be put together and returned for the bees to 
finish. 

2. My hives are just as close to the ground as the shallow 
stands will allow, maybe 4 to 6 inches. Then when laden 
bees fall on the ground, they can crawl] in without flying. In 
some places, however, ants are so troublesome that hives are 
raised. 

$a 0 = 


Brace-Combs in the Sections—A Sample of Honey. 


I have acolony of bees that are very bad at building 
brace-combs in the sections. They are hybrids, very gente, 
and good workers. Iam using section-holders and wood sep- 
arators. Would it make any difference if I were to use tn 
separators? If you will kindly advise me through the co 
umns of the American Bee Journal what to do for this colony 
of bees, I will make you a present of a pound of honey, and 
hope to hear your opinion of the quality, flavor and ‘ work- 
manship.” If it puzzles you to tell what it was stored from, I 
will cheerfully give you further information. I call it No. 1 
honey in all respects, and I hope it will not get smashed up 
on the road. A. P. G. 

McMurray, Wash. 


ANswER.—If you had waited until you got my answer, 
I’m a little afraid you wouldn’t have sent the honey in pay 
ment, for I’m not sure that [can help you out. Tin separ 
tors may not be built toquite as much as wood, but | shouldnt 
count on much difference. I wonder a little whether there 
may not be some difference in your treatment that causes 
trouble. That is, if other of your colonies are free from the 
trouble. Sometimes a colony will be induced to build brace 
combs in sections by being much crawded. The obvious 
remedy is to give more empty sections. Possibly the whole 
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trouble may be a peculiarity of that colony, in which case it 
may be well to ¢onfine their work to extracted honey, and 
avoid breeding from them. 

The section of honey sent was of course broken by the 
express company, but they must have exercised a good deal] of 
ingenuity, for it was so carefully packed that it would hardly 
seem possible to breakit. It was left, however, sufficiently 
whole to allow it to be seen that it was A 1 in appearance, 
very light in color, of excellent flavor, only some might think 
the flavor a little too mild. The comb seems remarkably ten- 
der. I’m not an expert at judging honey, but! think the 
sample is something new to me, andI shall be glad to have 
you tell us what it is. 


TE = i 


Changing Frames—Perforated-Wood Separators. 


1. I am about to change the frames in all my hives 
(Langstroth) to a largersize. What standard frame is there, 
which is the same size as the Langstroth but deeper ? 

2. I shall also modify my supers by laying aside section- 
holders. I will continue to use wood separators, but have 
them perforated with holes 24 of an inchin diameter, and %4 
inch apart. Has this sort of separator been used, or anything 
on this order? Now, I’m not after a patent, but if there is 
any marked advantage to the bees, by the use of this kind of 
separator, or anything like it, I desire to find it out. 

M. L. 


ANSWERS.—1. Some bee-keepers make frames 17 & inches 
long, and deeper than 94g, but I don’t know of any standard 
in the matter, each one having his own ideal. 

2. 1 don’t wonder greatly at your laying aside section- 
holders, but I wish you would tell us why, and what you have 
found better. As to the separator you havein mind, there 
seems good reason atthe bottom. The ideais that a separa- 
tor is in the way of the bees, hindering their work, only if no 
separator is present they’]] make crooked work. Now, it we 
can give them something that will oblige them to make 
straight work, and still allow free communication, we will 
have the advantages without the disadvantages. A good many 
others have had this same thought, and it will be very hard 
for you to getup a separator not previously conceived and 
tried. A wire separator has been patented, I believe, and 
different wood separators have been made with passage-ways. 
I think none of them have been a great success, and you bet- 
ter try it on a small scale. 


RR 


Black vs. the Yellow—What Made the Difference ? 


I bought 18 5-banded Italian queens the past summer, 
and I introduced al! but two without loss. I bought two full 
colonies last fall, and one of them gave two good swarms last 
spring, and the other did not swarm atall; and the worst of 
all, I have 20 full colonies of the 5-banded bees, or the golden; 
I have some yellow all over, and some black bees yet, and I 
have been getting honey from the black ones, and none from 
the Italians. Whatis the cause? I think I have gone a step 
too far with the yellow bees. I want some good honey-gath- 
erers, too. : 

I have 28 full colonies now, all in the 8 and 9 frame 
dovetail hives, all in good condition for winter. I had to 
transfer 17 of them last spring from the box-hive to the dove- 
tail hive. I did it without loss. I put the best straight combs 
in the frames, and in the rest I put full sheets of foundation. 
I have given my bees all the care a man could, and I want to 
keep them for profit, if there is any in them. I run for comb 
honey. My average crop was 20 pounds each from the 10 
black colonies, and not a pound from the 2O Italians. They 
fly stronger than some of the blacks, but don’t bring in the 
honey, and they are bad to rob, sure enough—worse than 
blacks, I think. I have had about enough of the so-called 5- 
banded bees. I want the best honey-gatherers. Which are 
the best ? C. R. R. 

Harden, N. C., Sept. 2. 


ANSWER.—If your bees all had the same care, it seems a 
pretty clear thing that at least for you the black bees are bet- 
ter than the yellow ones you have. There is great difference 
of opinion as to the value of the very yellow bees, and I sus- 
pect they are not all alike, some being much better than 
others. I should advise a trial of the regular 3-banded Ital- 
lang, and if you find they don’t do any better for you than the 
9-banders, then work back into the black blood. 
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southern Nepartment. 


{Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown, and he will answer in this department.—Eb.] 


Several Notes by the Way. 


RiPENING Honey.—There is copied, on page 508, from 
the Rural Californian, an item by Prof. Cook in regard to the 
ripening of honey. Prof. Cook is quoted as saying that the 
bees ‘‘ wait until the evaporation is sufficient to make the 
honey of such thickness or ‘body’ that it’s in no danger of sour- 
ing or fermenting after being sealed.” Do they, always? I 
have just extracted from some combs which were sealed half 
way or morefrom thetop. The honey not yet capped was 
thick and well ripened, while that which had been sealed was 
thin, and in a state of fermentation. 


KEEPING GRAss Down.—Dr. Miller, on page 509, in 
speaking of keeping the fronts of the hives free from grass, 
says salt is good for that purpose, but that he prefers a board. 
That is probably all rightin the North, but here, where we 
are afflicted with ants, the board would only furnish a handy 
place of refuge for these pets. By the way, I find that gaso- 
line will destroy ants and their eggs instanter, if sprinkled 
upon them. This is of use where a nest is found in some place 
in which it is not advisable to burn it—and the gasoline is at 
hand. 


SwEET CLOVER seems to thrive on our low hammock soils, 
rich, dark looking Jand, but will not do on the light or higher 
grounds. 


BAsswoop grows in this section, near the 28th degree 
north latitude, but as it issaid to yield well only after severe 
winters, I would prefer to do without honey from that source. 


PuzzLine AcTions.—Bees are often a puzzle in their 
actions. I have a nucleus in a 1O0-frame hive. They have 
eight full combs, one frame of foundation, and one frame with 
an inch starter. They have just begun to draw out the foun- 
dation. This colony has for some weeks been building queen- 
cells. Several times the cells have been capped over, but each 
time destroyed by being opened on the side. Still the cell- 
building goes on. This colony has been increased from a 
2-frame nucleus, as I found they needed room. Nothing ap- 
pears to be wrong with the queen—she is but a few months 
old, and there should be no reason for swarming, with a light 
honey-flow and plenty of room. 


Tue Honey Crop here will be light, unless the fall 
flow brings up the average. There has been a profuse bloom 
in many cases, but the yield of honey was scanty. 

Holly Hill, Fla., Aug. 11. C. 8S. HARRIB. 
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Bee-Tree Troubles.—As showing the value of a 
bee-tree, in the opinion of a Michigan Jaw court, the following 
is given from the Muir (Mich.) Tribune: 


Ed. Crone’s trial for the offense of cutting a bee-tree on 
W. H. Kimball’s farm resulted in his conviction. Justice 
Bennett sentenced him to pay a fine of $1.50 and costs, 
amounting to about $30 in all, or 5O days in jail. He couldn’t 
raise the money, and his only alternative was to go to jail. 


——_—___-o- 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
yages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
ft is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.25; 100 for $2.00. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


i 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the liberal offers made on page 
627 ? 
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Editorial Budget. 








Mr. A. W. Swan, of Centralia, Kans., has sent me 
a 6x8 inch photograph of his nice apiary of 42 colonies. Mr. 
Swan himself, and daughter May, aré also shown in the 
picture. 

+. 

Mrs. A. A. Simpson, of Swarts, Pa., took Ist 
premium on honey recently at their Fair. Many will remem- 
ber having seen Mrs. Simpson at the World’s Fair bee-conven- 
tion. She’s one of Pannsylvania’s prominent bee-women. 

he 

Mr. J. 1. Calwert, business manager of Gleanings, 
wrote 2 good share of the editorial matter in that paper for 
Sept. 15. I don’t think he need take a “ back seat” for any 
one when it comes to doing av editor’s work. His paragraphic 
comments on the Toronto convention are exceedingly well 
done. But may be it takes a real Canadian to do justice to a 
Canadian gathering. 

Sta atin coi 


Only One Cent Per Copy wil! take the numbers 
of the Bee Journal that we have on hand dating before Jan. 
1, 1895. We have quite a lot of them, and running back for 
perhaps 10 years, and rather than make waste paper of them, 
we offer them for only one cent each. Not less than 20 
copies (all different dates) will be sent to one address. That 
will be only 20 cents (stamps taken). They are odd numbers, 
and the selecting must be left tous. All are just as good as 
new. 

ooo 

A Standard Bee-Book is to the bee-keeper (and 
especially to the beginner) just what a good cyclopedia is to 
the student at school orin business. Both should be used 
as books of reference when the meaning of something seem- 
ingly misunderstandable comes up. Of course the bee-book 
should be thoroughly read, or studied, and used in connection 
with actual practice in keeping or caring for bees. While 
book knowledge is excellent, information gained by studying 
the things themselves in nature is especially important. But 
when you use experience in the apiary to corroborate what 
the bee-book says, then greatest advancement toward success 
is made. They should go hand in hand. 


A good bee-book is necessary, even if you are taking one 
or more current bee-papers. There is much condensed in book 
form that has been published over and over and again in 
nearly all the bee-periodicals, and which can be repeated less 
and less frequently by reason of the new subjects constantly 
arising, and which claim the larger share of spacein live 





periodicals. So beginners, especially, should not expect 4, 
find everything in any or all the bee-papers, but should Dos. 
sess one or more of the standard books on the subject of begs 
and read them in connection with the bee-papers. 

While there are many books that cover the ground of 
scientific and practical apiculture, none do so quite so thor. 
oughly and completely as Prof. Cook’s ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide» 
‘* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee;” and Root’s ‘‘A BC of Bee- 
Culture.” The price of the first and third are $1.25 each, 
and the second $1.40. Allor any of them can be had at the 
Bee Journal office. (See page 627.) 


anstdeiuaeclaahhictadaesiiahe: 

A New Chicago Branch for the sale of bee. 
keepers’ supplies has just been opened by The A. I. Root (o, 
They have purchased the good-will and stock of goods of 
Thomas G. Newman, who has been dealing in bee-supplies jy 
Chicago for 20 years. Mr. Newman tbus retires from the 
field, and The A. I. Root Co. begin their new branch here, at 
56 Fifth Ave. They have arranged with the editor of the 
American Bee Journal to manage their business for them. He 
will endeavor to see that orders are promptly filled, and that 
all who prefer to have goods shipped from Chicago receive the 
best treatment possible. 

The American Bee Journal is in no way connected with 
the bee-supply business by this new arrangement—it will con- 
tinue to be as at present, entirely independent, and aim to ad- 
vance the best interests of bee-keepers everywhere. 

siviniitetes tlh ts Cecil 


Convention Notes. 


There are several more matters connected with the To- 
ronto convention of the North American of which I wish to 
speak. 

First, I want to say that I was so delighted to meet the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the honored Father of American bee- 
keeping. I had never met him. On Wednesday morning, 
Bro. Hutchinson kindly introduced me to him. He simply 
took my hand in both of his own, and said ‘* God bless you, 
Bro. York!” This was before he had his breakfast. About 
an hour after, I saw him seated in the hotel parlor all alone. 
I thought, ‘*‘ Now’s my chance to have Father Langstroth all 
to myself.” Ientered, and I just had a blessed time with 
him for about two and a half hours. Oh, the sweetness of his 
splendid voice! Oh, the wonderful command of language he 
has! He never lacked for a word, but it was one continuous 
stream of mellifluous eloquence. And all through his conver- 
sation he threw in bits of such appropriate poetical quotations 
that I was simply enraptured. 

I was surprised at Father L.’s clear memory, and he’s 
nearly 85 yearsold! Why, it seemed as if I was in the very pres 
ence of the first editor of the American Bee Journal, when he 
described him to me—the lamented Samuel Wagner. I felt 
that Father Langstroth was a sort of golden link that com- 
pleted the chain connecting myself with my worthy predeces- 
sor, the founder of this journal. How I wished I might more 
nearly fill the editorial chair which he (Mr. Wagner) occupied 
with such conspicuous grace and ability some 30 years ago. 
But, alas, all men are not great. Still, we can all do our best, 
which probably is all that the most noted of the past did. 

One instance of the grand character of Mr. Wagner, | wil! 
take space to give here, as nearly as I can remember, though 
of course not in Father Langstroth’s inimitable style: Mr. 
Wagner was a thorough German student, though Ameri@au 
born. Upto the age of 23 years he had not learned the 
English language. He was wonderfully familiar with Ger- 
man literature, and particularly with that relating to bee 
keeping. He knew all that was known on the subject of bees 
in Germany, and when Father Langstroth met him he had 
gone so far as to have made a fine translation of the foremost 
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German bee-writings which described a hive and system of 
management guite unknown to English-speaking American 
bee-keepers, and which he thought promised to revoluionize 
the bee-industry in this country. But Father Langstroth was 
working, too. He had just begun to write his matchless work 
_«Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.” He sent some of his 
manuscript to Mr. Wagner, and when he read it he was so 
captivated and pleased with it that he suppressed his beauti- 
ful translation of the German work, and wrote Father Lang- 
stroth that his (Father L.’s) hive and system were far in ad- 
vance of the German invention. Mr. Wagner was ever a true 
friend and brother to Father Langstroth, and aided him in 
every way within his power. Such was Samuel Wagner the 
tireless scholar, the peerless translator, the thorough bee- 
master—yes, the great first editor of the old American Bee 
Journal. 

I must say a few words about Father Langstroth’s wid- 
owed daughter—Mrs. Anna L. Cowan. She accompanied her 
father to Toronto to care for him. What a pleasure it was to 
meet her. She itis who has for years looked after Father 
Langstroth. All through his long suffering from head- 
trouble, she has cared for him, though she herself had seven 
children to ‘‘ mother.” Such tender, unselfish devotion I feel 
merits more than I can here express. Iam glad to have this 
opportunity to thus speak of her to the thousands who love 
to honor her esteemed father—the apiarian world’s greatest 
benefactor. 


Among the many whom I had never had the pleasure of 
meeting, was Mr. Doolittle, of New York. I had pictured 
him as a rather dry sort of man, and not possessing a joking 
or fun-loving spirit. My, but wasn’t I mistaken? Why, he’s 
simply bubbling over all the time, and has such a jolly nature 
that one feels good all the time when with him. His address 
before the convention was simply immense. He had no manu- 
script, but spoke ‘‘ off hand,” as it were. I would like to tell 
some of the good things he said. I wish he’d transfer to paper 
the best parts of his address. It surely ought to be published. 
It was sound advice, [ can assure you—just like he always 
writes in his bee-articles. 


Quite a number of the Canadian bee-women were present 
-wives of prominent bee-men, mostly, though I imagine a 
good many of them are expert in handling bees. I know Mrs. 
E. H. Stewart, of Niagara Falls South, Ont., is such an one. 
She doesn’t say anything publicly, but she has an ‘“ experi- 
ence.” I wish she’d tell it. It might encourage others of our 
bee-sisters. Mrs. Stewart was one of the very few Canadian 
bee-women who attended the World’s Fair convention. 

Hon. Eugene Secor and Dr. Miller got their heads together 
again before the Toronto meeting, and ‘‘ concocted” just the 
finest ‘Convention Song” I ever heard. It wasn’t issued in 
time to be learned before the convention, but after the after- 
noon session on Thursday Bro. Calvert and I worked up an 
amateur quartet at the Palmer House, and learned the song 
so that we (or I) could at least ‘sing at it,” and the evening 
session of that day was opened with it. After we finished the 
last stanza the whole audience clapped their hands a whole 
lot. I wonder if they were glad we had finished it! It’s a 
fine song, any way, and all should learn it before the next 
meeting. Oh, I almost forgot to say that the new bee-keepers’ 
quartet was composed of the following: Tenor, Mr. J. T. 
Cavert; alto, Miss Carrie Root; bass, Thomas G. Newman; 
and the would-be soprano—your humble servant. The first 
three did well, I know, for the Hon. John Dryden, in his elo- 
quent address of welcome, referred to the song several times. 
; Did you know that Dr. Mason is ‘‘a close second” to Hon. 
Chauncey Depew, the noted after-dinner speaker, of New 
York ? Well, you’d have thought so if you had heard his im- 
Promptu response to Mr. Dryden’s welcome address. To me, 
‘t was one of the pleasant surprises of the convention. Dr. 











Mason could almost have a convention alone. He does like to 
**talk in meetin’.” But as he always says something,” he’s a 
handy kind of man in a convention.. 

I might go on almost indefinitely with these ‘* notes,” but 
possibly the foregoing, with those of last week, will suffice. 
There are others that no doubt deserve special mention, but 
they will likely be heard from in Secretary Hutchinson's re- 
port of the proceedings now being published in these columns. 

In conclusion I may say that I had a very pleasant 17 
hours’ return journey, with Mr. Newman as my traveling 
companion, arriving at this office about 8 a.m. Saturday, Sept. 
7—just in time to help get out the next week’s Bee Journal 
‘**on time.” 
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Cause of Honey Crop Failure.—In the Farm, 
Stock and Home, for Aug. 15, Mr. B. Taylor, of Forestville, 
Minn., explains the cause of continued failures of the honey 
crop, and his unceasing faith in the future, in these para- 
graphs: 


How is the continued failure of the honey crop to be ac- 
counted for? Has Nature permanently set her face against 
the *‘ little busy bee” and her owner ? No, our faith is not in 
the least shaken; that those that hold out faithfully will yet 
reap the reward of those that ‘‘ hold out to the end.” 


The cause of this continued failure in the surpius honey 
crop is, to our understanding, plainly due to the one cause— 
drouth. Mother Nature is not always going to withhold the 
timely rains. We have now had at least four seasons in which 
there has been a dearth of rain in the growing season. Clover 
and other honey-yielding plants have not only been badly 
killed out, but where not killed have been so weakened in 
vitality that they failed to secrete nectar. The same is true 
here of basswood, for, in this section at least, the basswood 
trees are scant in foliage, and the few trees that bloomed did 
not yield honey as of old. 

But we believe the rule of timely rains has come again, 
and the big springs, of former years, that had nearly ceased 
to flow (in fact, had ceased in many cases) show an increased 
flow. The brown pastures and roadsides are being clothed 
with green again, and this hopeful condition is having its 
effect upon the bees, and swarming, which has been suspended 
for some time, is being renewed again, as a big prime swarm, 
that came while we were writing this, proves. ‘This indicates 
that the bees are gathering honey, and others will no doubt 
swarm. Weare not pleased to have these late swarms, but 
yet are pleased with conditions that cause them, for they 
would not swarm unless honey was being gathered freely. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


LAYING WORKERS. 


Laying workers sometimes make just as nice and smooth 
work as queens, filling worker-cells regularly with one egg in 
a cell, with no difference that I could detect. But I think it 
is generally, if not always, in cases where no drone-cells are 
present, and generally a queen-cell with two or more eggs 
will tell the story.—Stray Straws. 


UNITING COLONIES OF BEES. 


Doolittle, in Gleanings, gives the following as one plan of 
uniting when the colonies are not very small, and it is not late 
in the season: 


Having decided that certain colonies are to be united, the 
first thing to know is, which of the twoor three, as the case 
may be, has the most valuable queen. Having ascertained 
this, I hunt out the poorest one and kill her, then leave them 
from two to six or eight days, according to the weather and 
pressure of business. 

When they are to be united, I take the hive or hives, from 
which the queen has been killed, to the stand of the one they 
are to be united with. I now gelect from each hive the frames 
having the most honey in them, to the number I wish to win- 
ter them on, and set themin one of the hives, alternating 
them as they are set in the hive. In moving the bees they are 
first smoked thoroughly from the entrance, when they are 
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jarred by placing the hives on a wheelbarrow in no gentle 
manner, and wheeling them rapidly to the place they are to 
stand, first having confined the bees to the hive, and doing the 
whole on some dark, cloudy day when the bees are not flying, 
which causes them to remain on their combs much better in 
handling them than would be the case were they not thus 
disturbed, so that, in the process of uniting, very few bees 
take wing in comparison to what otherwise would, and these 
few are so bewildered that they immediately go with the 
others into the new hive, or united colony, as the fanning of 
wings and hum of the bees calls them, saying, ‘‘A new home 
is found.” 


Having the hive full of combs containing the most honey, 
I next shake the bees, which are on the remaining frames of 
combs, off at the entrance, taking one frame from one colony, 
and the next from another, and so on, so as to mix the bees 
up as much as possible. When all the bees are inside of the 
hive, the work of uniting is done. Remove the hives, bottom- 
boards and all, from the stands occupied by any of the united 
colonies previous to this, and no loss of bees will occur. What 
few bees go back to the old stands upon their first flight after 
this, return after finding their old hives gone; also the mixing 
up and jarring process spoken of above causes them to mark 
their location anew, the same as does a new swarm, or when 
the bees take their first flight in the spring. 


LINDENS ON STREETS. 


R. F. Holtermann says lindens planted in the streets are 
rarely of benefit to bee-keepers, but must be in the woods to 
be of much value. I wish that might be numerously contra- 
dicted. |Thatis not true around Medina, nor in any other 
place I have been in the United States during the bloom. I 
have a row of trees in front of my house that are the equal of 
any trees in the woods for the roar of bees at the proper sea- 
son of the year. Of course, basswoods do better in the woods; 
but that those along the streets are rarely of benefit to bee- 
keepers is not true with us.—Epb.|—Stray Straws. 


LARGE COLONIES FOR HONEY. 


As has been previously the case, the large colonies of two 
and three 8-framers did altogether the best in honey. 
Colonies occupying two 8-frame stories generally filled both of 
them. In someinstances they filled two stories, or a story 
and a half, with surplus extracted honey.—Gleanings. 


TAKING MORE THAN ONE BEE-JOURNAL. 


In our last issue I made such extended comments on the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review that I was really afraid the other jour- 
nals would think I could see no merit elsewhere. How often 
have I felt that, instead of making extracts and comments, I 
should like to publish over again whole articles of the other 
bee-papers! But that is impossible; but it is possible, with a 
great majority of our readers, probably, to make a selection 
of at least three, and buy them at club rates. But, you say, 
money is scarce. When it has often happened that a single 
item in any one of the papers has saved the reader dollars, 
can you, dear reader, afford not to take them? Bee-journal 
editors can scarcely be called rivals. With hardly an excep- 
tion they ‘‘ bee ” brethren.—Editorial in Gleanings. 


If all would agree with Ernest, it might save a good bit of 
wear on my shears every week. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


Notwithstanding the loss of white clover, I think I shall 
be able to report an average surplus of extracted honey this 
year, of not less than 50 pounds per colony, spring count. 
This surplus is mainly from basswood and sweet clover— 
about as much from one as from the other. This is a small 
average, as I ought to be able to report an average of at least 
100 pounds surplus per colony from sweet clover alone. I 
think I could do this if I could control the crop. The crop, 
as a honey-plant, is destroyed in this locality in two ways—by 
mowing and by pasturing. ‘The city authorities here mow it 
down along the streets. This, of course, they have a legal 
right todo. Butas they do not confine their work to sweet 
clover alone, we honey-producers have no right to complain. 
And the farmers are busy also in destroying sweet clover as a 
honey-plant. They have found out that their cattle will eat 
it; they therefore turn out their cows to pasture upon it when 
they are short of feed on their farms. They hire a boy to herd 
their cows and keep them within proper bounds. The cows 
will eat the plants even after they come into bloom, and when 
from 4 to 6 feet high. Some farmers make ita practice to 
cut it before it comes into bloom, and haul it to their hogs. 
The plant is then so succulent that hogs will eat it readily. 





Those who have used it in this way regard it as of great value 
for hogs alone. There are some farmers here who contenq 
that it will pay to grow sweet clover as a regular farm crop 
especially for hogs and cows. If we have many more dry 
summers they will be driven to it, for sweet clover is one of 
the crops that will make a satisfactory growth without regard 
to dry weather.-—-M. M. BALDRIDGE, in Gleanings. ; 


For my part, I’m glad to know that stock cut off some oj 
the bees’ chances, for that means in time a greater increase 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


I sowed about ZO acres to crimson clover in August, 1894. 
about the 12th. Sowed about five quarts to the acre. The 
land was planted incorn. As to cultivation of ground fo, 
seeding I used a one-horse spring-tooth cultivator, spread jt 
wide enough to take a balk. I sowed a part of the seed be. 
fore cultivating, and a part after cultivating. Could not djs. 
cover any difference in the stand, or growth of clover. |; 
made an immense crop, very thick on the ground, and wa: 
over two feet high when plowed under about May 15. I neve 
saw such a crop of anything turned under. 


I planted the ground to corn, got it all planted by June 
1. Thecorn has made a wonderful growth, looks black and 
rank. I am so well pleased with the results of crimson clover 
that I expect to sow 60 acres this season. Many farmers who 
have watched the growth and results of this field of crimsoy 
clover, are now arranging to sow sume this season. This 
clover is fast getting a foothold in America. 


We see much nowadays about what is the best brand of 
commercial fertilizer. Did you ever think, brother farmer, 
what amount of money leaves your neighborhood for ferti- 
lizers? I do not wish to condemn the use of these fertilizers, 
but would it not be much better to use a plant that wil! collect 
fertilizer from the atmosphere with but little expense, and, at 
the same time, build your soil up? We, as farmers, must 
watch our business, and profit by practical experience. What 
gives me good results on my land may not be the proper thing 
to give you the results desired. Soil, climate, location, ete., 
govern these things to considerable extent. But watch crimson 
clover—what it has done, and what it will do, for the farmer. 
—Geo. T. Leatherman, of West Virginia, in Nationa! Stock- 
man and Farmer. 
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Attention, Bee- Keepers ! 


- ~——e er 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 


——ALSO—— 


BEESW ASX 


For the Season of 1895-96. 


in Any Quantity. 


We have 


made preparations to store Comb Honey 


This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments 
friends of form 


last year. 
er years, 


We kindly solicit the business of our 


and a Trial Shipment of all 


Bee-Keepers in the Country. 


J. A. LAMON, 


43 South Water 


Street, 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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=" BURLINGION 


} 
] a STABLE BLANKET, ae ae enon ane g ow o survingle le 


No chafing of mane. No rubbing of tail. No Fa, on wear it RA. re backs feet. 
No Come Off to Them! 
If not, write us for F 
is patented. We 
protect our patents. 


BURLINGTON ‘BLANKET 00. ‘Burlington, Wis. 
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Hand Power 
Sold on Trial. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. 
46 Water St., 


ONE MAN WITH THE 
COMBINATION 


SAW 


Can do the work of four 


nd tools, in 
ing-off, Mi- 
ing, Groov- 

Dadoing, 
noting Stuff, 


ete. Full Lineof Foot and 


Machinery. 


Catalogue Free. 


CO, 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
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THE BOTTOM IS OUT 


For the next 60 days we wi 


Warranted Purely-Mated 


ll sell 


(Queens 


Acs 55 cts. each; 6 for $3.00. T 
ested, 75 cts.; 
6 for $4.00. Ail Queens sent by return mail. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Addres 
s3ptr LEININGER BR 


FT, JENNING: 


8, 


ROS... 
8, OHIO. 


w 
MEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


‘The Home Remedy Case 





This choice selection consists of 15 Reme- 

dies, especially chosen with a view to the 
| most probable requirements of the fami y; 
| iy up in a nice Leatherette Case with a Book- 
| let of Directions so clear that no one can go 
| w rong. 
| The supply of Medicines is quite enough for 
months, perhaps years, and will save you 
| many times what it cost, besides much trou- 
| ble and anxiety during sickness in the family. 

These are no} atent medicines! 

When any of the Remedies are used up, we 
|} will promptly mail a duplicate bottle of the 
| same Remedy on receipt of 25 cents for each 
| bottle. 

If oe value life and health, this Case is 
| worth its weight in gold to any family! 
Price, prepaid, $3.00, 

A Liberal Offer.— We offer the “Home 
Remedy Case” and the American Bee Jour- 
nal for one year—both for only $33.00—making 
the Bee Journal! free. 

Send postal card for free Circular, Address 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New Sweet Clover Seed 


For Sale. 10 pounds $1.00; 100 pounds, $8.00. 
meee by Sept. 10. KR. MILLER, 
36A COM PTON, Lee Co.,, ILL. 
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Making Benet a ouante Product. 


Editor Hutchinson speaks in the last Bee 
Journal of honey being a luxury, and nota 
staple like wheat or potatoes. Now, why 
cannot people be educated upto where they 
will believe it to be more a necessity than a 
luxury. for it is surely the purest of all 
sweets? Housekeepers believe fruit, both 
fresh and canned, to be a necessity, and 
those of us who are fortunate enough to 
live in northern Illinois, where scarcely 
any fruit is grown, must either buy the 
stale fruits in the market or go without. 
Now, would it nut be greater economy, and 
more healthful. if we fed our husbands and 
children on more pure honey—the richest 
and purest of all sweets—and less on the 
stale acid fruits in the markets? Who will 
say no? ADELLA NEWBLL. 

Dundee, Ill., Sept. 2 
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Apple-Bloom and Locust Honey. 


My bees wintered well. and the first of 
May found all colonies strong in bees ready 
for apple-bloom, which yielded well. This 
was followed by black locust. From the 
two sources I got between 400 and 500 
pounds of good surplus honey, or about 25 
pounds per colony, which finds ready sale 
at 20 cents per pound for comb honey, 
which is rather dark, but of good flavor. 
We bad no white clover or other honey. 


My colonies all wintered on ‘“*honey-dew.’ 
They have plenty of honey for the coming 
winter. My success is due to the fact that 
I have all my colonies strong in youny bees 
in September and October, and I gave each 
from 25 to 30 pounds per colony for winter 
stores. I use double-walled hives, with dry 
pine sawdust packing or forest leaves, and 
never had any losses from wintering. 

Rost. B. Woopwakrp, M. D. 

Somerset, Ohio, Aug. 28 
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Lots of Golden-Rod and Fall Flowers. 


Bees are not doing well at all here just 
now. Ihbad 18 colonies, but have only eight 
at present, the rest deserted on account of 
not having any honey or means of getting 
it. We had lots of honey in the spring, but 
have had so much rain that the bees could 
not work, and flowers would not bloom. 
The hives have no honey in them. Ido not 
know what my bees are going to do for 
winter stores, unless they pick up in the 
fall, which I hope they will do, as they have 
access to hundreds of acres of golden-rod 
and other fall flowers, which promise to 
furnish an abundance of bloom very soon. 

James B. Drury. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 3 
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apg nig Foul Brood. 


Dr. Miller wishes to know whether we 
still practice dequeening during swarming- 
time. We do, but not as extensively as 
formerly. Years ago we bought bees to 
keep our number of colonies good. With 
the present low price for honey, we prefer 
to make an increase sufficiently large to 
meet losses in wintering and springing. 
The first colonies offering to swarm are 
divided; after that, those making prepara- 
tions for swarming are dequeened We 
have practiced this method for 20 years, 
and it works as well as ever. None but No 
1 colonies will do well witbout a queen, and 
it is better to wait until the swarm is 
nearly ready to issue before removing the 
queen. If they bave been in the air no 
danger will result, provided they return to 
the right hive. Such colonies as have 
made a commencement in sections will keep 
on with their work. 

I was pleased to receive Dr. Howard's 
book on ** Foul Brood.’’ I have bad an ex- 
tensive experience with the disease, having 
had it in my apiary at the time of my com- 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE: 


—OR— 


MANUAL OF THE APTARY. 


— BY— 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 


all written in the most fascinating style. 


The author is also too well-known to the 


whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘* THE BrE-KEEPER'’s GUIDE.” 


Read This New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 
16U-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. We want to give 


away 10U0 copies of this book by Jan. 1. 














Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California #* 4 STEN PRESS. 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From a $50 00 Breeder obtained of Doolittle. 
© ‘ from one of A 
Also Leather Colore Root’s very best im- 
orted Queens, Price—1 pacar 50e.; 6 for 
2.75; $5.00 per dozen. Will warrant 95% of 
Queens purely mated; Bees to be gentle and 
excellent honey gatherers. H. G. QUIRIN, 
34Atf BELLEVUE, Huron Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES oars etree. 


eeper’’—how to manage bees. etc.—25 cts. 

The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 

Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 

hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


WANTED ! 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
fash, A ress, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 
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This celebrated Press for making Comb Foun- 
dation is acknowledged to make it most ac- 
ceptable to the bees. I have one which has 
been used, but isin perfect order. The outfit 
consists of — 

1 Given Press with Lever, 11x16% inches. 
Dipping-Boards, 10x16%. 
Dipping-Boards, 10x12. 

2 Dipping-Boards. 6x16%. 

2 Double Boilers for Wax. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x16%. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x12 
The outfit cost over $100, and is a great bar- 
gain for any one desiring to make Foundation 


for personal use. I offer it for $50.00, free on 
board cars here. 


My nc lawman 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. &. Newman, CHICAGO, LL. 


>> 











SECTIONS, BBPEE-RAIVES, SSHIPPING-G}ASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
&&® Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


&® Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. ag 
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mencing to keep bees. It has lost its 

to me. From all that I know, 

book is the most complete work on 

ject that we have. It is upto t 

and entirely reliable. oe. | 
Starkville, N. Y. 


[The foul brood book Bro. Elwood refers 
to is the one mailed from this office for 9; 
cent; or clubbed with the Bee Journa| 
year—both together for $1.10.—Epirop 
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The Northern Illinois Convention. 


The annual convention of the Northen 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association was called 
to order at the residence of Mr. 0. Taylor 
in Harlem, by Pres. Leroy Highbarger 
Aug. 20, 1895. There was a fair attendances 
considering the season, there being about 
45 at the picnic dinner. All reported , 
very poor year for honey, the average yiel 
being about 14 pounds per colony. ; 

Mr. Highbarger reported no surplus and 
no honey in the hives to winter on, andi 
in doubt whether it will pay him to fea 
sugar syrup, as he considers the prospects 
poor for another year on account of the 
dry weather. There is no white clover 
starting to grow for another year's bloom 

Question: Has any one had any experi. 
ence with alfalfa clover? Two member 
had a small piece; it stood the winter well 
but they never saw a bee working on it 

Would you advocate feeding sugar syrup 
for honey? Vo! 

Will a colony of bees fed on sugar syrup 
and no honey in the hive, and no way t 
get it, make comb? Some thought they 
would, while others thought they would 
not. 

The following officers were elected for the 
next year: 

President, Leroy Highbarger; Vice-Presi- 
dent. Otto Swezey ; Secretary, B. Kennedy; 
and Treasurer, O. J. Cummings. 

New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Se 
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Packing Bees for Winter. 


The article on ‘: Wintering,.’’ on page 
488, by C. E. Mead, I like very much so far 
as I understand it, and that is up to where 
he says, ** Place the prepared second.” etc.; 
and “cover the center space.’ Surely, be 
does not mean a covering between the five 
light frames below, and the five heavy 
frames above, for that would separate the 
bees! 

Again, if I must raise the covers }; inch 
to remain thus all through the winter and 
spring, how should they be made to resist 
the snow and rain ? ? 

Walking half a mile, and then shoveling 
my share of a western New York blizzard 
from about bee-hives, isn’t my idea of the 
heavenly. How can I best build a shed 
over the hives, to protect them from snow 
and rain—without watching? Will Mr 
Mead kindly explain ? : 

Not an ounce of surplus honey this year— 
only seven colonies left from last winters 
loss; so that seven is the number for which 
I wish to build. Mrs. E. R. B. 

Nunda, N. Y., Aug. 18. 


[Mrs. B., you will find Mr. Mead’s reply 
to your query on page 616.—EDI!ToR. | 
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Hive Bottom-Boards, Etc. 


In answer to A. A. D.’s and Dr. Miller's 
question. on page 522, I would say: | sé 
the hive level on four stakes driven into the 
ground to within about six inches, so te 
hive will be about that high from te 
ground. The stakes are 15 inches one 80 
the hive will have a half-inch margin ver 
thestakes. The entrance to the hive Is cut 
out in the bottom-board %g deep, 10 inches 
wide, and back far enough so there ™ ill be 
about one inch inside the hive. No water 
will go in the hive farther than the cut; and 
I cut it so there will be a little incline 2 
the cut. I use both tight and loose bot 
toms, so cut. (See Gleanings, June » 


1895, page 47, for description of the hive l 
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_and its advantages. See page 49 
meceapiber ent advantage of setting close 
and under shelter from sun and rain.) 

At pesent lhave my hives eight inches 
apart, and if I ever should make a change 
it would be still closer. There is less rob- 
ping and they’reeasy to work from the back, 
and I can see no difference in getting queens 
mated by having them close. | 1 have re- 
queened most of my 100 colonies this sea- 
son; have seen several young queens leave 
the hive for their flight, and then return. 
They could scarcely make a mistake, for on 
their starting out a number of bees follow 
outside and remain on the entrance several 
inches out if the bottom extends. They 
turn their heads to the entrance, almost 
standing on their heads, with wings hum- 
ming a call as like that heard when the 
swarm is entering the hive. No fear of 
many mistakes. JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Astor Park, Fla. 
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Hives Full of Fall Honey. 


3ees have stored the hives full of fall 
honey—not very dark, but of rank flavor. 
Jas. ARMSTRONG. 
Farwell, Mich., Sept. 18. 
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Poor Season—Five-Banded Bees, Etc. 


The month of August closes in upon us 
with little if amy surplus. Colonies that 
were weak in numbers in the spring have 
barely bred up to good condition, and many 
of them are short of winter stores. Some 
of the strongest ones have a little surplus, 
but nothing more than enough to help out 
those that are short. We yet have the 
month of September, and may get some 
honey from the asters and golden-rod, but 
present indications are that we shall need 
all they get from this time on to carry them 
safely through the winter. 

I notice on page 535, an article by W. P. 
Faylor. on 5-banded bees, etc. As I have 
had some experience in the line of queen 
purchasing, it migat be profitable to some 
to give it. 

Last spring I bought 15 queens from six 
different breeders. and among the lot was 
one 5-banded queen. I gave her a good 
show by putting her into a medium-sized 
colony, well supplied with empty combs, 
honey, and considerable brood; but some 
way they made little or no progress as to 
increase of stores or numbers. Had I paid 
$6.00. as Mr. Faylor said he did, I doubtless 
should have wanted to put my head into a 
barrel and shouted long and loud, ** What a 
big dunce I have been!’ But I only in- 
vested 55,cents in the golden beauty. 

Well. last spring I found her alive. and a 
few bees, so they pulled through and built 
up somewhat, but seemingly had no push 
to them. The bees were a small, short- 
bodied sort of pot-shaped ones. and the 
queen was long, slim-bodied and sluggish 
inaction; so the other day I nipped her 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, fis. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
8. T. Fisa & Co., 189 8. Water St. 
A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 


F. L. 8Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs8. & SEGELKEN, 

120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros.. 486 Canal St. 
}. J. STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 128 Franklin St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLEmoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamillton, Ils. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wma. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. fF, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA. — The next meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Winona. Oct. 15 and 16, 1895. 
All members are urgeutly requested to at- 
tend. All bee-keepers and others interested 
are cordially invited. EB. C. CORNWELL. Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Pl.tteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come.,every one.”” Don't get dis- 
couragedif we haven't gotacrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville, just 
thesame Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Many interesting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. RICE. Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 


Uran.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting in Room 
54. City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
Oct, 5, 1895, at 10 a.m. All are invited. Come 
and have a good time. Many interesting sub- 
jects will be discussed. Among other ques- 
tions to be considered will be Markets and 
Transportation. A union of interest in the 
industry is mu h desired. 

Provo, Utah. Geo, E. DUDLEY, Sec. 
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| HONEY EXTRACTOR 
P&RFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 


For Circulars, apply to Caas. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 








head off. and said, ‘* Good-bye, goldens.”’ 


The balance of the queens purchased 
proved to be very good, excepting one I 
purchased as untested, from a high-priced 
dealer, and I very much doubt if any 
selected tested three or five dollar queen 





CHICAGO, ILu.. Aug. 25.—We are having 
considerable inquiry for comb honey. We 
have as yet received but a few small consign- 
ments. Wequote: Fancy white, 15c.; No.1 
white, l4c. Extracted, 5@7c. 

JI.A.L, 


Beeswax, 25@27c. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 20.—The receipts 
of new comb and extracted honey is fair, the 
demand not large, but will increase with 
cooler weather. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 
l-ibs., 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13c.: No. 1 amber, 
11@12c.; No. 2, 10@1lle. Extracted, white, 
6@6 \%c.; amber. 54@6c.; Southern, 44%@5c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Aug. 19.—New crop 
of comb honey is coming in more freely and 
generally in good condition. Demand is now 
beginning to epring up. New extracted is 
arriving in a small way. Wequote: Fancy 
comb, 14@15c.; good, 13c.; fair, 9@lle. Ex- 
tracted, 4%@5%ec. Itis hard to get our mar- 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amount of 








beeswax adulterated. We quote pure wax, 
22@25c. W,A.3. 


ALBANY. N. Y., Sept. 6.—Honey market 
opening with good demand. Receipts lighter 
so far this year than last, but do not look for 
higher prices. We quote: White comb. 14@ 
15¢e.; mixed, 13@1l4c.; dark, 11@i2c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7%c.: mixed, 6@6'4c.; 
dark, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 28@29c. R. W. 


CHICAGO. Itu.,. Sep. 4.—The new crop is 
coming forward and sells at 15@16c. for best 
lots; dark grades, 9@12c. Extracted ranges 
from 6@7c. for white, and 5@5\c. for colored, 
flavor and package making difference in price. 
Beeswax. 27@28c. RK. A. B. & Oo. 


BUFFALO, N, Y., Sept. 16.—Light receipts 
are prevailing in our market and demand is 
improving. We quote: Fancy one pound sec- 
tions, 15@16e.: choice, 13@14c.; buckwheat, 
slow sales at 8@10c, B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 18.— Demand is very 
good for all kindsof new honey, while sup- 
ply is scant. We quote; Comb honey, 12@ 
l6c.; extracted, 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. ». F. M. & 8. 


CHICAGO, IuL., Aug. 24.— Faney white 
comb honey (\-lbs.) in nice, clean packages 
sells at 16c.; other grades of white honey, 14 
@l5e.; amber, 13@14c. We are having a 
good trade in extracted honey, selling light 
amber and white at 6@7c.; dark, 5@5\e de- 
pens on qguaity and style of package. 
Jarly shipments to market advised 80 as to 
permit of sale before cold weather sets in. 

Beeswax, 28c. S. B. F. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 11.—New crop of 
comb honey is arriving and while the receipts 
from N. Y. State are light, we are receiving 
large quantities from California. Had two 
ears of choice comb and have several more to 
follow. On accountof warm weather the de- 
mand is rather light as yet. We quote: Fancy 
white, l-ibs., 15@16ec.; fair white, 1°9@13e. 
No demand as yet for buckwheat and dark 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
| CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
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Sent out by any dealer would excel some 
half a dozen of these I bought at the rate of 
“”centseach. Butlet me repeat it again 
right here: My experience has been that I 
have not been able to purchase any queens 
that work up to the standard of excellence 
that my own do. when I secure them from 
cells from my best early-swarming colonies. 


I have experimented somewhat with 
rearing queens in upper stories; bave given 
them cells in cell-protectors, knew they 
hatehed out all right, but I never as yet 
have had a fertile laying queen. They 
would be gone in a short time: but as 
others have told me the same thing. I con- 
soled myself uhat I was not the only fool in 
this respect. CHESTER BELDING. 

Middletown, N. Y., Aug. 31. 
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Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each. postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 
| 


_——_—e 


| Please Send Us the Names of your 
| neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
| send them sample copies of the Bre 
| JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
| secure some of the premiums we offer. 
| 
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Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 547. 








honey. txtracted is plentiful, especially Cal- 
ifornia and Southern. Wequote: California, 
5@5%c.; white clover and basswood, 6@6\c.; 
Southern, 45@5 5c. a gallon 
Beeswax in fair demand and firm at 28@29c. 
H.B.& 8. 





| 
| Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
| If you want to know how to have queens 
| fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
| the year when bees can fly; all about the 
| different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
| cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees. or weak colonies, 
| ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
| know—send for Doolittle’s ** Scientific 
| Queen Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
yages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Sse are some good offers of this book: 
Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bre JouRrNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 
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NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex= 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 
Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention tw Amervoom Bee Journ 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Cratee, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 











Mention the American Bee Journai 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READERS zs: ser oc on 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at HRoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


© ’ N 
162 mass. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journal 


Qectns and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens, by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 7ic. 
Address, Cc. E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Comb Honev, 


Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis Hl. Leggett & Co., New York. 





35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal 
WANTED. 
10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 


Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


. Mention the American bee vournea.. 


189) “MONEY 18) 


MONEY 
ror Business, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 











P. HL BROWN, AVSUSTA, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Passage.Ways in Brood-Combs. 


Query 989.— Bees are much given to leav- 
ing a passage between the comb and bottom- 
bar in brood-frames. Suppose by inversion 
or otherwise the comb is built out solid tothe 
bottom-bar, will they afterward gnaw away a 
passage ?—Colo, 


J. A. Green—No. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—No. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—No. 

Eugene Secor—I think not. 

W. R. Graham—lI think not. 

Jas. A. Stone—I don’t know. 

P. H. Elwood—Usually they will. 

E. France—I don’t think they would. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t think they 
will. 

W. G. Larrabee—1 
don’t know. 

H. D. Cutting—Not if the other condi- 
tions are all right. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—I do 
Try it and find out. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—No, not usually. 
They may, if they need it. 

J. M. Jenkins—No, not if they can 
pass under the bottom-bar. 

G. M. Doolittle— Not as a rule, unless 
the combs get badly molded. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—They would un- 
less there was a free passage-way be- 
neath the frame. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—As a general thing 
no; notif they have only a bee-space 
below the frames. 

J. E. Pond—I do not think they will, 
but I have not experimented in that 
direction, so I don’t know. 

W. M. Barnum—I have known them 
to, but notasa rule. Is the inverted- 
frame craze coming up again ? 


J. M. Hambaugh—Not if there is a 
good bee-space between the bottom-bars 
and platform or top-bars, as the case 
may be. 

C. H. Dibbern—I have practiced in- 
verting, to some extent, and I find the 
bees are very apt to again gnaw holes 
next the bottom-bar. 

Rev. M. Mahin—They will not. At 
least I have never known them to do so, 
and I have a great many combs that are 
built down to the bottom-bars. 


never tried it, so l 


not know. 


R. L. Taylor—In my experience, bees 
sometimes cut away worker-comb for 
the purpose of making room for drone- 
comb, but never to make a passage-way. 


Allen Pringle—No, they will not gnaw 
away a passage unless the space be- 
tween the bottom-bar of the frame and 
the bottom (or ‘‘ floor-board” as our 
English friends cal! it) is insufficient. If 
it is, they will probably ‘‘ gnaw,” and 
who would blame them ? 

B. Taylor—No. But I do not want 
the comb built fast to the bottom-bars. 
I want the bees to have a place to make 
queen-cells on the lower edge of the 
combs ; otherwise they will make cells 
on the surface of the combs and spoil 
them in afew seasons. Filling up the 
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i 
hive solid with combs with only % inch 
between them, does pot give the beey 
clustering-room enough. 


G. W. Demaree—I never invert com, 
for any purpose, and I am not troubleg 
with unfinished combs at the bottom. 
bars of the frames. When combs a» 
once well, connected with the bottoy, 
bars, my bees never cut out QDY comb 


for a passage-way, because it is easier 
for them to pass under the thin bottom. 


bars. 





AW DAD DADA DDI 
DISHES ?: 


No need of it. The Fay } 
Quaker will do it for a 
save time, hands, dishes, money ( 

and patience;ng 
scalded hands 4 
broken or chip. © 
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Ane : y writing now } 
€ for descriptive circulars and terms to agents 


The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0, t 
OO ChE CHO COOOL any 


Mentwi lie American Bee Journal Sv avtt 


WANTED. 


To purchase Colonies of Live Bees. Address, 
LLOYD BROS.,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 39A% 











NOTICE. 
We have not yet advanced the price of ou 
goods. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 


Metibeastt Hebe ch eeruhalil tect wri 


Select Tested 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 





for sale Sept. 1. at $1.00 each or $10.00 pet 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or $5.00 pe 
dozen. Tested Queens 75 cents each. or $5.00 


per dozen, either Golden Italians or Imported 
stock at sume price. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guuranteed. Address. 
F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atf GRANGER, MINN 
Mention the American Bee Journau. 


OO @ 000 @ 08000 =m 000 a0! 


IT’S RELIABLEZO ¢ 


The Best and Cheapest 













Millon Earth. Fully 

| warranted Will not It 
choke. Write at grinds @ 
once for prices A more erin 9 
and Agency, to any degree 







of fineness than 
any other mill. 
Corn, ear or shelled, 
Oats, Wheat. &c., fine 
enough for any purge 
Made only by * 
OLIRT STROWBRINGE (0. @ 


JOLIET, ‘ 
obbers and Mauufactur- 
ers of Farm Machine!) ‘ 
Carriages Wagons, = ¢ 

ness cg 


Prices lowest. 
Quality best, 
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Mention the 


American Bee Journal. 344% 
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Book Premium 


THE AMERICAN 





BEE JOURNAL. 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Premium 
30 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, ete., described on this page—figuring on the retail price given in 


connection with each book, ete.., | 


velow. 


This is a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 160-page +: Bees and Honey ” —premium 


edition—to each new subscriber, 


it is received to the end of 1896. 


On new subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Kee Journal from the time 
NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. Ist, on these Liberal Offers. 


BEE-BOOKS | 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasnre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.-- 
Tris edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapid! y-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 Illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. it 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40, 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is nut only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but ts 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
itcontains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature's way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
eyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 80Jengravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work Is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. it has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This isa German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphiet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Beook, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Blenenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
dee-keeping, giving the methods in use by the best 
American ahd German apiarists. Illustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 5c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2 50. 
. @ if 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 
pAPlary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
oie two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
ice, for 50 colonies, #1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


_Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. by Chas. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plap itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This ils a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his manugement of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


wr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictiovary of Apiculture. by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts, 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G. 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley. 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 

History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmun.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
acuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.: 5) for $1. 50: lo for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or .000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper's card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Hee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “* new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustraved. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received, Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp — 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 4: cts. No, 2 
in tine artiticial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instractions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 

How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit tarm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendali’S Horse-BRook. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agr - 





F. Muth.—Deseribes his methods of keeping bees 


and treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts. 


cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fuwls, ano thus how to make the roost 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Protit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cta. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

BWural Life.— Rees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cte. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. 1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 

Potato Culture, ty T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. 1. Root and Geo. Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. 


Dr. Foote.— 
Price, 25 cts, 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.— Full 
for growing. 


directions 
50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, Je. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, thut only One® book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nai a yeur at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstrot h on the Honey-Bee . oad 
> ABC of Bee-Culture............... 

3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... 

4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound] 

5. Scientific Queen-Hearing ............ 
3. Dr. Howard's Foul Brood Book. 

7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht (Germ.] 





9, Bienen-Kultur [German] pe a ee 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.06 
1t. Rational Bee-Keeping [Papert ome 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees. 4 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit.......... 1.15 
14, Convention Hand Book. 1.15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit. 1,10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit, 1,10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... 1.10 
18. Our Peultry Doctor....... a 1.10 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture 1.15 
21, Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 1.15 
SE, CGE GRO: » cadkecvetasr ves . q 1.10 
°4. Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journai, 1.60 
25 Commercial Calculator. No. | -_ 1.25 
26, Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 1.40 
27. Kendall's Horse-Book 1,10 
28. Rural Life — 1.10 
°9, Strawberry Culture 1.20 
30 Potato Culture... 1.20 
831. Carp Culture , 1.20 
2°. Hand-Book of Health 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture. . ... 1.35 
34. Maple Sueur and the Sugar Bush 1.20 
35. Silo and Silage 1.10 


36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Aplary Register (for 50 colonies) 


Ce) 
38. Aplary Register (for 100 colonies) 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory. 1.30 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVEs and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er. and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ce W. MM. Gerrish,. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Getour bigh prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. BR. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 


37A13 Mention the American Bee Journat, 


The Golden Italians 


Cap their honey much whiter than the 3- 
banders. This makes them more desirable 
for comb honey. I also find them splenstid 
workers. Tested Queens, of this season’s 
rearing. 75 cts.; three for $2.00. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. J. TH MAS, 
39A2t FREDONIA, KAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journaé. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation bythe 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straigbt 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax iuto Foundation. I 
am furnishing large wWealers, and can also 

lease you, Beeswax taken at all times, 
V rite tor Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference— Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














Is a good thing 


Free Silver oetsere'szomeKyp YOu 


thing better 
Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 
10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.$3.50 


10 ibs. Li. bt 3.60 
10 lbs Thin Surplus Foundation... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn,..... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persons living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAX -fair quality. delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


28A13 Mention tk: American Bee Jdournat 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen. bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony): or a 3-Banded ltalian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct trom a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. "94—at 75¢., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is tosel an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuciei—have | home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Wms. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 
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Abbott’s Space | In response to many ingyj. 
* | ries I will renew my speci; 

’ ' offer for a short time Only ;_ 
Five “St. Joe” Hives, 1}-Story, cut ready to nail—no sec. 
scars $3.50 to any one who has never had a crate of these 


i sell Dadant’s Foundation at their prices; pay CASH 
BEESWAX, and keep a stock of 4 ™“ 


Shipping-Crates and Other Bee-Supplies. 


SPECIAL PRICES the rest of the season. Write and Say what 


you want, 
EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, MoO. 


ey 


Are often found at this 


& 
time of the year if they 
are looked for, and the 
sooner they are su plied 
pe Queens the better 


’ : : f you want Queens for 
this, or any ether purpose, and want them quick, send your order to me and it will be filled b 
return mail. My Queens are bright, young Tested Queens. and I se!l them at $!.00e ach y 
six for $5.00, safe arrival guaranteed. The Review and one Queen for $1.50. The 50-rt by " 
Advanced Bee-Culture, and one Queen for $1.25. The Review. book and Queen for ? 00. ” 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION ! Discount—5 to 10 Per Cent. 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames —ON— 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation | BEES & SU] PPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
NEW YORK,N.Y 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Mention the American Bee Journe 





WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














Sole Manufacturers, a 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. | 105 Park Place. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 





Don’t Fail to Read the Liberal Premium Offers on Page 627 of this Number. 


THOUSAND [OAS OF Gone Hovey 
Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. ‘That is why 


WE NEED BEESWAX. 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


xk The Beeswax You Have to Offer. 


2 Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 
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IT TELLS ITS OWN STORY! 


We are receiving hundreds of Testimonials speaking of the High 
Quality of the goods that are turned out by us; but we have space for and re- 
produce on the advertising pages of the various bee-periodicals only a very few. I! 
addition to the one already given recently, here is one that tells its own story: 





THE A. 1. Root Co.:—I must compliment you onthe degree of perfection to which you 
have a' tained in the marufacture of bee-eupplies. 1 have been. as you may know, in the bee 
business for about 20 years; and during thrt time I have obtained my supplies fro many 
manufacturers, north and south, b 't have not found any that would compare favorably wit! 
the goods made and sold by you. eitber in quulity of material used or in work mauship, g 
have settled back permanently on the A. 1. Root Uo. as my base of supplies. 

Eddy, N. Mex. 

We are making preparations to nearly double our capacity for turning oul 
goods; and do you wonder at it after reading such letters as the above? Send 
the A. I. Root Co. for large, illustrated catalog. 


N. B.—_SHIPPING PACKAGES for both comb and extracted honey 00 
hand ready for prompt shipment. 
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J. SINGLETON 


The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, ©- 
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